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Tliis niudule 1s diroctDfi tov/arcl v^nrHna nuidanc^ 
personnnl in schnnl ^nttinqs, orades 7-1^ * i ncl udinn 
counsfilors, administrfitors , and career spedalistn, Thn 
topic is tlio foundinf] and/or improvement of Career Resource 
Centers '^nd the innduln focuses on a systematic nrnce^^s 
of 'fniiloinen tincj t^iif^ n};jRCtivn, Participants will review 
the cnncept of a Caroer Resnurco Center, hnv; to identify 
needs and deterniine objectives, and learn liow to estate ish 
nrinritios, select proqrams and iinnleinpnt nlans. On 
cnmnletinn of this iiodule, participants will he able tn: 

1. Describe the five cnrnponGnts of a Career resource 
Center (CRG) and list the stens of a systematic 
nrocess for the establ istifnent and/or Irnnrovniiient 
of a CRC. 

2. Choose a student suh-^popul ation to be served 

by the infonTiation component of a CRC in his/her 
own settinn, identify needs of that siih-popul a-^ 
tion and vTite nfjectives respondinq to tf^ose 
needs . 

3. Choose three Proarams/^cti vi ties/Services (P//\/S) 
which iniDleiiient one of tfiree objectives from f'?, 
analyze renui rements for each of tfie P/A/S chosen, 
and assinn priority for imnleiiipntation, 

4. Iricmtify and sequence tlie tasH necessarv to 
ipirlenient the first nrioritv P/A/S and construct 
a chart desinnatinq v/ho Is respnnslhle for 
cnrnnlntlnn the tast.s. 
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Career - The pattern of activities and experiences that make up a 
lifetinie of work, learning, and leisure. The tern is hrnadly defined 
to include occupational and educational choices and patterns as well 
as other aspects of a person's life--his/her nersonal and social hehaviort 
learninq to learn skills, social responsibi Htv , citizenship and use 
of leisure time. 

Career Coujis^\oj A nrofessional ly trained counselor who has exnertise 
"in the field of careers through exnerlence and specialized traininq. 

Career Development - The life-long process a person undergoes as s/he 
gains skills in setting goals and in developlnn, implementinq, evaluat-- 
ing, and revising plans to define a career and deal with life problems 
and opportunities . 

Career E ducation - The totality of experience through v/hich one learns 
about and prepares to engage in work as part of her/his way of living. 

' The various types of assistance provided to help 
individuals in their career development. It may include instruction, 
counseling^ placement, fol low-through , evaluation, and support 
procedures based on career planning and development needs. 

^^S3J ^^iL S!Mi£PSS} " The products and goals of a theoretically perfect 
program which completely satisfies ^all client ne^ds and wants. Answers 
the question: Where do we (providers and clients) want to be? 

Formative Evalua tion - A process of collecting and usinq information 
during orogram develonment in order to improve the functioning of 
the pronrariL 

Need - This term usually applies to Individuals , but programs may be 
considered to have needs also. In either case, a need Is the gap 
betv/een the current state and the desired state. The concept may be 
represented graphically. If point A is where someone is, and Point B 
is where he v/ould like to be, the gap between these two points is the 
need . 



In tenns of career guidance, counseling, placement, and follow- 
throuyh programs, "A'* represents the program's current status 
and "B" its desired outcomes. Again, the "need'' is the difference 
between A and B. 

Outcome The teniilnal hehavior sought in a performance ahjoctive. 
D^if ferentlatod From the other thnoe. parts nf an objective (audience, 
conditions, and degree). 



need 



A 

Current 
State 



Desi red 
State 
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Pcrfoniiancb_ (or nroduct) Objpctivn - A spGcifiG', behnviorai ly statod 
ah^^ nieasirratfl e oV'ohieVvab'fR Wtconie. It shnuld include the tarnot 
population, the obsprvflblp nr nieasurahlG outcomp^ the cnndition^ 
under which it will he measurad, arid critprin tliat v/ill he accpnt^d 
to indicate that the objective has been achieved, (EKample: "nivfin 
a small nroup discussinn situation, by the nnd of the year each 
elrihth qrade student v/ill liave made an effort depmeri satisfactory 
by his teacher* accordinn tu defined criteria, to encouraqe 
participation from annthnr qroup member at least twice durinq a 
hal f-hour period, ") 

Process Objective - A nrogrom activity which contribMtes to roachinn 
a liroducV objecTlve, (Examnle: "High school teachers will prescjnt 
one career education le^snn ner week related to the tonic of their 
clasn.") 

Proqram Goal - A general , broad stateinent of program nurnuse, as opposed 
t^^ per fmiiFnce objectives, which are specific and behavioral, (Examnle: 
To help students increase their Nowledqe of the \/orlri of work,") 

Summative tvaluatjon - A process of collectinq infonnatlon to facilitate 
ju^nWts abOLrt worth of a program; especially anpropriate to 

later imp! enien^ation stacies. 
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AN OVERVIEW 

As a part of the response to the demand for relevancy, 
the need to Integrate school and v/ork, and the whole 
career education movement, many schools and collene auid- 
ance systems have incorporated the concept of career develop 
ment Into their prpgranis. They have recoqnized that carcar 
development is a life-long, on-going process. Through 
career development, individuals develop skills in goal 
setting, planning, and decision makinqs and in imnlemen- 
tatlon planning. The goal of the career development 
process is a planned and satisfying career or life rather 
than an accumulation of haphazard occurences. 

The complexity of the career development process has 
created the need to establish multi-faceted programs. The 
most conuiion of these are Career Guidance Centers, Career 
Infonnation Centers, and Career Planning Centers that have 
sprung up throughout the United States, Even though these 
programs have been more extensive than the traditional 
guidance programs, their response to the ranirily changing 
society and its demands upon individuals is still limited. 
This has led to the grov/th of the concept of a comprehen- 
sive Career Resource Center (CRC), A CRC utilizes a 
number of components each of which offer a variety of 
prograiiis, activities, and services to meet specific needs. 
In addition. It serves as a resource to instructors, 
counselors, administrators and other change agents as 



wen as the community and students. 

,, A full -service CRC. then, includes the following 
components : 

(1) Education, work, and leisure information 

UJ Self-assessment materials 

fA\ ^^"cation and work placement services 

j4j Teacher resource materials 

(5) Career counseling and guidance services 

Because 1t has been difficult for many counseling 
programs to keep up with this rapid change, a specific 
institution may have one or more components, either 
partially or totally developed. Others may not have any 
of the components. This Is probably why you are attending 
this workshop - to^nd ways to develop activities and 
services which are responsible to the needs of your students 
instructors, and possibly other members of your conmunity. 

In a recent study sponsored by the CaVifornla State 
Department of Education a task force prepared a comprehen- 
sive overview titled CoAee^ Centeju In CaUioKnla. - 
(Jacobson, 1975). It 1s recommended that you read this 
work prior to Implementing your CRC. Recommendations by 
the task force have been Included in the Appendix for the 
following areas: "How to Implement a Career Center i" 
"How to Operate and Maintain a Career Center-" "How to 
Improve a Career Center." 

Each component of the CRC meets particular needs of | 
specific sub=populations. In addition each component Is 
Interrelated with the other four areas. The total degree 
of success of your program, In part, depends on how many . 
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of these coniponents are imnlemented on your campus. 
Program cont'inuity is pnhnnced hy coordlnatinq each 
component within one Center. Please note that while the 
CRC serves as the nucleus of all pronrams, many of the 
activities of the CRC take place in the classroom, in 
work stations 5 and in the conimunlty. ^ 

The ultimate success of a CRC depends on the proper 
selection of personnel. Career Counselors, Career Pnsourc^ 
Technicians, Career Resource Aides, Work Fxperlence 
Coordinators, Hedia Resource and Instructional Specialists, 
are only a fev; examples of types of nersonnel vhlcfi may 
function v/1th1n the umbrella of the CRC. 

Each component of the CRC 1s deslqned to meet 
specific needs, to serve certain nonulationr^ , and provide 
activities and programs to assist each 1nri1v1clual on his/ 
her career developfient iourney. The follnwinn brief 
narrative is deslqned to cjive a better understandinq of 
each component of a full service CRC. 

Education j Work and_ Leisure Infonmation Component 

An important recjuirement in any declsinn makinn model 
is the ciVdllahillty of accurate and reliable information 
on which to base decisions. The career information 
component provides a variety of materials nrganized in a 
mcaninciful and inanaqsahlG rnannsr to meet this requirement. 
This is t^t^ually accompl ishofi by adopting snme type of 
cluster system. This permits each 1nH1v1dual to explore, 
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both hoHzontally and vertically, career options available 
within a career cluster. 

Types of information included in the information 
component are: 

" InJnLTJr''- * job requirements 

- Information on job related skills for obtainina 

employment 

- Information about training agencies (collegp 

propnetary schools, armed forces, etc ) ' 

- Lareer briefs on numerous occupations (dnmand, 

compensation, training, promotion possibilities, 

- Media materials (filmstrips, tape-slide, video cassette 

sound=snde) covering a multitude of tonics regardinn 
specific careers or career clusters. ' ^yai^^^nn 

The following examples illustrate the Informative 
component of the CRC; 

activit^Jf lEr^^' f^"?'"*' participate in a small groun 
activity to learn about career clusters. 

Eleventh grade students identify three related careers 
se ecter on the basis of Interest and ahi lity, for a ' 
detailed examination of the characteristics of e?ch career. 

First year women in a community college enroll in a 
career planning class which emphasizes non^trfldltlonal 
career opportunities for women. . luionai 

High school business majors attend a seminar on carpp^ 
opportunities in the world of husiness. nn career 

A senior in high school discusses her long range life 

ffn' .T' f '"^^ ^ "''^^^ counselor. A nlan of acl on 
IS devoloped as a result of the ses,-,ion. 

A ninth grade social studies class views a filmstrin 
an ^^iZ ;LI:V' '"""-^ students co™JiI^?„T^ 

A mature adult (40 years of age) discusses with a 
anf-: counselor the need to change careers 1n mid' ifo 
and avmlable options. 

All people are faced with seeking answers to two 
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Important lifG qunstiOTi^: V/hn am I? Where am I goincj? 

The self-assGSsment component is designed to assist 

individuals in obtaininq answers to these questions, This 

diagnostic component contains material v^hich may be used 

to assess Interest areas and personality characteristics, 

achievemont, aptitudes, intnl 1 igencn, experience, values, 

skills, leisure needs.. A variety of activities sponsnrnd 

by this coninonent provides a (neans of facllitatinn an 

understandlnq self and is an essential step in the carenr 

developinent n recess. 

Types of materials v^hich could be located in this 

conipnnent might include: 

" ' IrfteresT 1 nven tori as (e . n . Ca 1 i f orni a Occuna tional 
Planninci Survey, Self-Directed Search, Strnng-Camnbel U 
Kuder, Job-O). 

Achievement tests {e,q. reading, math.) 

Abilities assessment tools (cn^ Iwa Tests nf 
Educatinnal Development, Differential Aptitudr? Tests, 
American Collefje Tests. Scliolastic Aptitude Tost). 

Sel f -developed 1 1 fe assessment materials. 
Programs and activities v/hich would he sponsored by this 
component might include: 

- High school students who jiave been identified 
as potential drop-outs have skills diaqnosed 
and proper referral made 1f needed (e,g. rcadinq 
1 ah or wri t i nn 1 ah) . 

- ninth grade students are given interest inventories 
(mutual selection and agreement of need by student 
and counselor} fonowed by a small group Interpre- 
tation and discussion 

' ^ Seniors in high school enroll in a decision-making 
class to bettor understand self and how to make 
good decisinns. 

- Freshniun in cnllege particinnte in a growth nroun 
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- Seventh grade students (small groups) participate 
1n a simulation game designed to clarify values. 

" A high school student dfscussGs Implication of 
ability test results with a counselor exploring 
values^ life and educational goals. 

Work Jxperience Component 

It is a knov^n fact that mnst of us,, women and men^ v/ill 

v/ork in the labor force for a significant part of our lives* 

flora often than not, people are unaware of the opportunities 

and demands within the world of v/ork. Programs and 

activities v/ithin this component meet a variety of needs 

which include: 

Exploratory work experience. Students are given an 
opportunity to v/ork at several different work 
stations in order to become more knowledgeable of 
types of jobs and demands, 

Qgcupitional work experience. Students v/ork in jobs 
and take related courses ^ establish objectives for 
semester, and periodically meet with the coordinator^ 
individually and in groups ^ for discussion and feed- 
back. 

Job acquisition skills. Students are given an 
opportunity to' participate in Work Experience 
Seminars on topics like: (1) "Job Prospectinq- 
Where Are They?% (2) ''How to Complete an Application," 
(3) ''How to Write a Resume," (4) 'The Job Interview," 
(5) "Keeping the Job," In addition, video role 
playing and simulations can further enhance the 
effectiveness in this area. 

Pa rt - 1 i me , f u 1 1 - time p 1 ac ement , A valuable service 
of this component is' providing a listing of available 
part-time and full-time employment opportunities. 
The v/ork experience coordinator on staff would screen 
all applicants being referred for an interview. 
Students not prepared for the interview (apperarance, 
Interview skills, confusod) would be workod with 
individually and/or in regularly scheduled "Job 
Acquisition Seminars". This type of activity - 
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enhances the lonq range development nf students. 

yolunteeT_Bure_a_u. Experience is a valuable learning 
toVf Vut cannoV^alv/ays be gained by paid, part or 
full-time mrk, A valuable service of this component 
is thd Volunteer Rurcau, nrnanizeri as a puhlic 
sorvlce progranu students may volunteer to v/orK In 
a variety of settings for the experience and pGople 
cnntact. Contact classes or discussion qrnups can 
bo held to capital izp on these important experiences. 

Career j)ays_, Renularly scheduled Career Hays hrinqs 
on campus^ authorities 1n particular specialities 
tn speal: first hand with students and tn directly 
relate/what. industry is seeking in nntential employees. 
Careecpays may be organized around clusters ^ academic 
divisions, or specific careers. They Ghnuld be well 
coordinated with the infomiation comnonent. 



Instructor Respurce^Conponen^t 

Career education is a campus responsibility. The concept 
of career education emhraces students from K-Adult and 
Involves the instructional staff 1 ncornoratinq these 
concepts into the dally classrooni routine. The Instructor 
Resource Component is designed to assist Instructors in thr 
selection of materials appropriate for their classes. In 
addition, specialised counselors serve as resource peonle 
in discussinn learning stratenies v/hich might best be 
utilized in specific learning environments. This 
component v^ould have study areas for instructors, preview 
rooms for audio-visual nr other iMaterials, and conference 
.rooms for case studies or brainstorming sessions* 

Career acti vi ty Dackages , prepared for numerous 
topics wnuU' [)c jointly developed by inntriictors and 
counsplors. tach packann would focus on a specific 
objective and include the foil owing 1 teni'^ : 
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, Outcome statements 

. Materials required for the activity 

, Suggested strategies for implementation 

. Assessment techniques to measure student perfonnance 

Examples of career activity packages might include: 

. Career opportunities in subject fields (e.g. math, 

English^ science) 
, Simulation games to identify individual value 

structures 
, Improvement of listening skills 
, Tips in finding that first job 
. Teaching the decision-making model 
, Exploration of educational opportunities (college, 

graduate schools) 
. How to apply for financial aid and scholarships 
, Career planning - selecting a career 
I . Effective study techniques 

Career C ounselin g and Guidance Component 

The purpose of a CRC is not only to offer information 
and service to answer questions, but to stimulate further 
thinking. The career specialist directing the CRC should 
be housed there so that s/he can be available to v/ork with 
individuals and groups in career planning and decision- 
making skills. Also s/he would facilitate infusion of 
career education concepts into the curriculum along with 
acting as the resource person for the instructional 
component. 

Each component may function independently. All 
components needed in a particular setting are inter-related 
and enhance the total career development program. The 
chart >/hich follows titled "Comprehensive Career Resource 
Center" may help you visualize the many functions 
identified with a fully functioning center. 
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flote: The Idea beini that aM 
clients enter in one pi ace, but they 
can "shop" freely as their needs ■ ■ - 
warrant , Professional or para- 
professional help is always availabli 
t;irny£]hoyt the CRC. 



List the components of a Career Resource Center and 
two activities thn are typU,) of each ct 
1 . COTponent 



:omnonent, 



Activities: 
a, 

b. _ 
2. Component 



Activities; 

a. __ 

Comnonent 



Activities 
a* 

Component 
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Activities 
a, 
h. 



J. component 



Activities: 
a. 
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The uss of a systematic approach can enhance your 
chances of estibHshlng or improving a career resource center. 
The flow chart Identifies the steps of a systematic approach 
as well as the activities you will complete for each step as 
a part of the workshop, 

FLOW CHART OF A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO ESTABLISHHEHT OR 
IMPROVEMENT OF A CAREER RESOURCE CENTER 



Step 1 



Needs Assessment 



4- 

Identify: 
a* Comporient 

b. Setting of CRC 

c. Population 

d. Sub-pDpulation 

e. Five needs of this 
sub-population 



Step 2 



VIrlte Objectives 



a. Choose three of five identi- 
fled^needs" for sub-population- 

b, Write one objective for 
each of these needs 



Step 3 



Identify Programs/ 
Activities/Services 



Step 4 



a. Choose one of three objectives 
wri tten 

b. Identify three P/A/S for 
objective chosen 



Analyze Requirements and 
Choose P/A/S for Inip lomentetion 

a. For each of three P/A/S choosen 
analyze requirements for space ^ 
equipment, budf|et, materials* 
people 

Choose one P/A/S to implement 
by using RUI Table 



Step 5 

Identify Tcisks j — — ~ — 

— — ^ 

a. Identify and analyHG tasks 
to implement P/A/S ciiosun 



-> 
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Step 6 
Assign Responsibility 



Develop a two-dliiiens 
responsibility chart 



.14. 



List in sequence, at least five of the six stnns of 
a' systematic approach to establish or improve a CRC. 

1. 



2iS 
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Programs and services should be devs loped as a result 
of a particular need. AdmlMistering a nends assessment 
instrument to find out the career needs of a particular 
audience, such as students, is alot of work. Constructing 
questions v/hnse answers will really give you what you want 
1s not an easy task. The nreparinn, duplicating, distribu- 
ting, and collectinrj of this instrunient means calling on 
other people for help. 

Leadership in bringing about a needs assessment might 
come from several sources depending upon the extent of the 
assessment. The head counselor, vice-principal in charge 
of guidance services or dean of students, might be the 
facilitating force for a needs assessment dealing with 
career needs, career planning and career experience. 

Evaluating and utilizing the results is Important. 
An advisory cormittee made up of community members as well 
as school people, can help in giving priority to the needs 
expressed and in suggesting programs to heln nieet these 
needs. The community members can also serve as disseiviina- 
tors of the committHe's deliberations, and seek community 
support of the programs created to meet expressed needs. 

Because needs assessment is a complex process, 
and could he a workshop in itself, you aru being asked to 
select the needs in ynur particular setting for the purpnse 
of Che learning experiencs. 

28 
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First of all, to facilitate our micro process we are 
designating the infontiation component as the one we will 
use. There is always room for improvement in this component 
because communicating a sufficient base of caroer infonnatlon 
for wise decision-making is an involved task. It is assumed 
that your setting will he your own school or one with which 
you have familiarity. 

The next step is to designate the target population. 
To further facilitate the micro process, students are being 
chosen rather than teachers or parents because they are 
the main audience of a CRC, An additional step is having 
a sub-population. This could be a grade level, boy or 
girl, departments, etc. The basis of your choice should 
be that student group which is receiving the least service 
from the Infomiation comDonent, Final ly, list five 
informational needs which you think are existant 1n the 
sub-population you chose. 
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a. Identify and describe the setting you have chosen for 
for this workshop. 



b. Identify population of your setting. 



c. Identify sub-populations. 



d. Choose one of tire Identified sub-populations for tliis 
v^orkshop. 
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Activ ity Three (continued) 

From you knowledge of your chosen sub-population makii a list 
of five needs they might have, (In a real situation a needs 
assessment would be conducted by using questionnaires, interviews 
or combinations of survey techniquesj Remember* a need is the 
difference between what exists at present and what i ; desired, 

Ik ********************** 

if 

— = ^^ExOTplc: - >Uwki^s High. Schaol . . . .. . 

* Sub-population; Seniors who wish to attend fo^ir year * 

* colleges * 

* Need: Information about four year colleges which match * 

* their individual objectives. f * 

* r' * 

****** 

Five needs of chosen sub-population 



(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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SPEClFli'IMG PEHPOa,\l,^'(:i3 OBJECTIVES 

An intngral step in developing a Career Resnurco Center 
ts specifyino performance objectives. Since this 
workshop is concentrating on the process of developing 
a CRC and not on teaching the process of writing compre-- 
iiens1ve ob;iecttvesV1t is assumed that p have 
had experience in this area. Therefore, the following 
material has been prepared to provide participants with 
a quick review of preparing objectives. For a detailed 
review of this topic, it it suggested that participants 
read the work of Harrison (AIR). 



Programs are usually based on general, long range 
goals which are difficult to evaluate in terms of client 
behavior change. Objectives, on the other hand, are 
specific and are stated so that they are both measurable 
and ,9u^i£iabLe, and can be used to help detennine whether 
or not the program cjoals have been reached. 

Both government and the qeneral public are demandinq 
that school programs be accountable; the guidance area is 
no exception. Schnol personnel, therefore, must specify 
desired changes in behavior, stated as performance 
objectives. This stop Facilitates measurement growth and 
change and it assists personnel in the selection of 
appropriate materials and methndologies . 
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Qetennlni nji Student putcoms 

There aro many diffnront classification systems 
v.'hich may ho used in writim ohjnctives, e.g. Bloom's 
Taxonomy or the California Modtn . To attain both rrogram 
continuity and a foundation for qrowth, it is innerative 

that you use a system, 

Outcpniojltate^^ The key point to reni^inh^r in 
preparinn perfomiance nhjectivos is to identify behavior 
which will indicate that the client has reached the ooal . 
Outcome statements should include the followinir. 

= Outcomes should describe end results, not 
procedures or activities. 

- Outcomes must be observable or mflasurabln. 
(Therefore, use action verbs to avoid variue or 
ambiquous statements). 

- Outcomes must be relevant to the ooa 1 . 

- Outcomes iiiust describe nerfortnance. 

- Outcomes should ho sianif leant. 



Other kuy points to r member: 

^ Consider subnroups and establish realistic 
level of achievement. 

While there is no formula for specifying the 
Gxact number of objectives to prepare, it is 
sunoested that you think nf as many outcomes as 
vnu can " Then prioritize and select outcomes 
related to program objectives. Also remember 
that selection nf outcome statements must be 
HiMited to those which can effectively be 
coordi natod. 



ViritiiijLFull Objectives 

There are four key components which must be present 
in an outcome statement before it may be considnrcri a 
full objective. It is not necessary for an obiective to 
be limited to one sentence. 



Outcome. 
Statme.nt6 



Fowl Kty 
Compomyvti 
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Pqculjti^. Within the school setting thor. is a . Vo^Uon 
large population to he served. Yet, within that population 
there are many suh-populations (e.g. sex, race, age, 
grade level, learning level, dnvelopmental level). The 
first step in writinc, an objective is defining the ponula^ 
jipn for. which .the . objective is apprapri.te and intended. 
The objective should nrovide a detailed delineation of 
the population which is clear to the reader. Fach sub- 
population may have different needs. Examples might 
include the followinq: 

Women may need to have exnpripnces rplatpH > • 
aware of non^traditional career oporunies Caree? 
Information Component) i-uniLies. (Lareer 

Seventh grade students, compared to seniors, ne^d 
different types of programs and services as related 
to work experience. (Work Experience Component 



mm?0T- A complete objective will include a state-^ 
ment using an action verb that will describe behavior 
which is observable and relevant to the goal. The followinq 
are action verbs which are useful in generating outcomes: 



choose 

describe 

list 

def 1 ne 

record 

QPply(use) 

interpret 

contrast 



discriminate 

relate 

design 

comparn 

draw 

demonstrate 
predict 
separate . 



discuss 
construct 

match 

identify 

recognize 

name 

operate 



Cpndltlorv Condition refers to the setting or 
situation in which the outcome mu be measured. Thus 
the statement must include a brief descriptinn of the 
condition in which the person will he expected to perform 



cotton \/QAb^ 



n 
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the stated objective. Condition refers to the test 
conditions or parameters which will be established. 
Examples of test conditions are: 

- After individually reviewinq three occupations 
as discussed in the Oampatlonal OiLUook 
llandbook , , . (Career Information Component) 

- ^ - As a result of a sn^iall-^gro^ip discuss i^ori . on interest 
inventories . . . (Assessment Component) 

- After listening to a cassette tape of th^ proce- 
dures to follow in completing a job application . , 
(Work Experience Component) 

» Upon completing a Career Activity Package 1n a 
social science classroom . . . (Instructor 
Resource Component) 

In determining the conditions attempt to: 

(1) Specify the information, tools, equipment, 
source materials^ and anything else which will 
be available to help perform the outcome 
specified in the objective, 

(2) Try to select conditions which most closely 
resemble a real-life situation in which the 
person might be required to perform the 
behavior/ (Harrison, AIR) 

Criterion of evaluation. A complete objective will 



state how effectively a person must perfonn to demonstrate 
adequate mastering. It establishes the degree of success. 
Criteria statements may he both quantitative (minimum 
number, percent, time limitations, etc.) and/or qualitative 
(satisfactory, acceptable, significant). Qualitative 
objectives are usually less precise. 

There are references v^hich can be of help listed in th 
bibl iography. 
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Choose three of five nee 
one objective for each need. 

Note: See Glossary: "Pe 
Need in 



Objective #1 



Need #2 



Objective #2 



Need #3 



Objective #3 



IBBNTIFY PMOGMAMS, ACTIVITIISS, 

SERVICES {P/A/S) 
Step Three 
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DESCRIPTION OF PHOC5RAMB, ACTIVmES. AMI) ^iKIlVK^ES 

Programs, activites, and services can bo dnscribGci 
as follows: 

PrpJirOTS a^e devplopmental series of individual and 
group activities presented in sequence. These miqht 
Include a v.-eekly or monthly nronrani of "Spotlinhts on 

- Careers'- -(-sfecvker-s- from, business and .industry), seminnrs 

on job search (filling out applications, interviewing, 
developing contacts, conimuni cation skills, appearance), 
and in-service workshops to extend che knowledges, skills, 
and techniques of teachers, counselors, and paraprnfessional 
Activitjes include, hut are not liiTiited to, individual 
and group experiences in the classroom, Carnnr Resource 
Center, and community. For examnle, group cKperlences 
^ might include seminars on occupational clusters, presenta= 
tions to classes on specific occupations, Cnnocie Days, 
Coreor Days, and visitations to business and industry. 
Individual activities might Include simulatinn gnmes and 
occupational kits, tests or inventories, and interviews. 

Services arc support activities provided nrlmarily 
by rnreer Resource Center staff and may include hut are 
not limited to the following: nccunational or career 
presentaLions In classes, presentations to cormiunity 
organizatinns and Service clubs, audio visual and nrinted 
packages that can be used dirently by instructors and 
others, counsel inn and instruction in the Career Resnnrce 
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Center for student groups and individuals. 

In considering programs, activities or services be 

creative. When considering space, materials, budget, 

equipment and people do not overlook resources because 

they are not readily available. The follov/ing questions 

are meant to act as spurs' to your creative thinking. 

Can you involve Instructors, parents, students, 
administrators, non-certificated personnel , members 
of the community 1n some significant way? 

Is financial assistance available from non- 
school sources? (i.e. business gfn'ipsj 

Can facilities currently being used be reass ' ;r p, 
Are there any portable huildings in the dist ■ 
(i.e. trailers) availahle for your use? 

Are there viewers, readers, tape recorders, typa- 
writers or other equipment standing idle in some 
department that may be borrowed for the CRC? 

Are there materials already developed that may be 
either free or inexpensive? Are these available 
from faculty, local business and industry, the 
local Chamber of Commerce, liusiness clubs? 



CMQativp TlUnlU 
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Choose one objective of the three written and identify 
three programs or activities or services to accomplish 



this objective. 

: Objective chosen is 



Throrp'ros^ns, .ctivU^s. services to .cco.nlish this objective are: 



1. 



2. 



3. 
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Activity Six 

Analysis of requirements for P/A/S 
P/A/S #1 (identify) 

Requires: 
People 
Space 
Equipment 
Funding 
Materials 
P/A/S #2 (identify) 

Requires: 
People 
Space 
Equipment 
Funding 
Materials 



EKLC 
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Actlviti/^ (continued) 
P/A/S #3 (fdentify) 



Requfres ; 
People 
Space 
Equipment 

ling 
Materials 
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ANALYZE REQUIKEMENTS 
AND CHOOSE V/a/S 
FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
Step Foiir 
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One of the major problems in establishing a Career 
Resource Center (CRC) or in iniprovlnc] one component of 
a CRC Is decidlnc] v^hat to do first. 

One aid to help in making decisions about which 
programs, activities, or services to implement first is 
the RUI Table,* This technique requires you to indicate 
the resources necessary for implementation, to evaluate 
the difficulty in procuring the resource and to determine 
the iniportance of the resource to Implementation* The 
Relative Unfavorable Impact (RUI) 1s the relationship 
between the difficulty 1n procuring the resource and Its 
importance to implementation. 

In using the RUI Table you are v/nrkinc) with the 
mo£t CTHicaX resources necessary for implementation. You 
v/ill be choosing the three most critical resources iinder 
each category from your list of requirements prepared in 
the previous activity- Write these in the blank RUI 
Tables on tfie following pages for each of the three P/A/S' 
As you identify resources needed be sure you do not over- 
look elusive resources, resources that are not obvious. 
These rnsources may bo very critical to Imnlenientation* 

* The concept of Relative Unfavorable Imnact (RUI) was 
initially developecl by Ron Smith while at Cnrritos 
Community College, Cerritos, Cnlifornia* lie is currently 
at Cypraz^ Cnininiinity Collnnft^ The RUI concept v/;is 
mofii fieri for the purpose of this worksfiop. 
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You are now ready to' determine the availability of 

each resource. 

First consider those resourcei you currently have or 
knovv you can obtain without difficulty. These resources 
have no' unfavorable impact on implementation and should 
be circled in the (1) or "none" column. Next consirier the 
resources that you consider extremely difficult to obtain. 
Thesn represent a serious unfavorable impact on implementa- 

= tion and should be circled In the (4) or "serious" column. 

Between these two extremes there may be some possibili- 
ty for obtaining a resource. These should he circled (3) 
or (4) depending on the difficulty you forsee at this time 
in obtaining the resource. 

When you have completed a RUI Table, total the numbers 
by adding the columns, "none", "minor", "some" services. 
The program, activity, or service with the lowest relative 
unfavorable impact total should bo the easiest to Implement", 
thus, it would be the first one you could offer in the 
component you have chosen to develop. This does not mean, 
however, that this program/activity/service would necessarily 
be the only one you would Initially offer or deliver. In 
fact, you win probably want to offer more than one program, 
activity or service within a component even during the 
beq inning stnges in order to have a viable program. To 
be sure the program/activi ty/sorvico with the lowest 
total wm be the easiest to offer, you will need to 

■ "rev low your listing of the resources needed for that 
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RUI Tabid 



program, activity, or service and your evaluation of 
both the availabnity and possibility of obtciininQ crucial 

resources. If there is a rosourcG which you fool will be 
iinpossiblo to obtain and is crucial to have, you will 
need to considnr the program/activity/sorvice with the 
second lowest total. 
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Acti vity S_eve£ 



•RUI TABLE 
(Relative Unfavorable Impact) 



PROGRAM/ACTIVITY/SERyrCE ^ 



Develop a checklist of one to three resources needed in each cateqorv to offer 
IS program/activny/service and complete the relative impact It mT 



PEJPLE^ 
1. 
2. 
3. 



M^LVE JiNFAmAjUJ XHPACT 

Mil VME. SOHE S^EIHOUS 
1 



1 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



STRATEfilES 



SfACE 
1. 
2. 

3. . 

EQUIPMENT 
1. 
2. 
3. 

FUNDING 
1. 
2. 



f'lATJRlALS 
1, 



2. 



3. 
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Total of 
vertical 
columns 



2 



2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 



3 
3 



3 



3 

3 
3 



3 

3 

3 



3 
3 
3 
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4 
4 

4 



4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 



To tn 1 n r fi 1 1 f nu r ve r 1 1 ca 1 
columns 



'Activity Seven (continued) . 

RUI TABLE 

(Relative Unfavorable Impact) 

Program/Activity/ Service #2: " 

Develop a checklist of one to three resources needed in each category to offer this 
p rogfani/act1v1ty/serv1ce and complete tlie relative Impact column at this time. 



PJS_SIBLE JESJ^URCIi RELATIVE UNFAVORABLE IMPACT STRATEGIES 

tiom ^mm som serious 

PEOPLi 

1. 1 2 3 4 

2. 12 3 4 

3. 1 2 3 4 

SPACE 

1. 1 2 3 4 

2. 1 2 3 4 

3. 12 3 4 

EQUIPMENT 

1. 1 2 3 4 

2. 1 2 3 4 ' 

3. 1 2 3 4 
FUNUIMG 

1. 1-2 3 4 

2. 1 2 3 4 

3. 1 2 3 4 

MATERIALS 

1. 1 2 3 4 _________ 

2. 1 2 3 4 

3. 1 2 3 4 

Total of = Total of all four 

vertical vertical columns 
columns 

49 
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PPOrp/M.nrT- (Relative Unfavorable Impact) 

PROGRAM/ACTIVITY/SERVICE #3: 

Deyelop a checklist of one tn fh.- " — — , 

Prog.a./act1vtt./serv1ce anfcij^^ltn^r^iy-f catego^ to offe.";;;^ 
eiSSlBU RESOURCES on '""^^^ "'^^^^t column at this time. ' 

RHATm UNFAVORABLE IMPACT 
PEOPLE ---^tLiilHALX. STRATEGIES 

tt» SOME SERIOUS '^"'7 
1 2 



1. 
2. 

3. 

SPACE 
1. 
2. 
3. 

EJJIPf.jEUT 
]. 
2. 
3. 

FUNDING 
1. 
2. 

3. 

LATERJALS 
I. 
2. 
3. 
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1 2 
^ 2 

1 2 
1 2 
1 2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 
2 3 4 



2 3 



4 



2 3 4 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



4 

4 
4 

4 



Total of 

vertical. = Tr,t-.,i ^ 

columns ■ ■ coL.:n.''"^°"^'^^^^^^ 
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Activity Seven (continued) 

Choose one P/A/S for implenientatlon based on totals or RUI Tables. 

Totals of four vertical columns 



P/A/S #1_ 
P/A/S #2^ 
P/A/S #3^ 



The program with the lowest figure should be the easlost to Implement. 



P/A/S chosen for implementation Is- 



Step Five 



SKS 
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P/A/S Chosen, the final objecti've is tn 

A J ive IS to havp as complete 

a breakdown of tasks as u 

as ,s necessary without naps. This 

not usually possiblG to do in . ^ 
, ■ ^° sequence. Somethinq is 

almost always left out. 

at first to sequence tasks t + 

^"stead. using 3.5 cards, 

- Have several tasks identified, l., 

table in a natural sequence, you will 

^„ . then notice qans 

these can ,e fn,ed 1„ „„ 3 X 5 

— U...., V0„ ,^ ^^^^ ; 

-o-d,„e„s,-„„a, .espons,-M,n. Chart ,„ .a,-vu. .ine. 



^dmU^tj and 
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IMPLEMENTATION TASKS 




Activ ity Eigh t (continued) 

IMPLEMENTATION TASKS 

7. 



9. 



11. 



12. 
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'"order to i,sM9„,,,p„„,,,,„j„ 
sfona, Chart is ho,pf„, xh- . ' 

""™™'°^~'-"'".Vforseve,.a,Ws.s,or 

^ "P^'^'-'e^i wMC, indicates, „„t 

only prime Pesponsibn itu ^ 

"sibmty, but coordination and other 
•personnel functions for nil . 



the purpose of thi 



to develop the two 
the vertical dimen 



s workshop you are asl-ed 



ensfons of a chart using task 



s as 



en si on. 



sion and personnel as the hori 



zontal 
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, _ 'u'cate this with a ^vmh.i 




a symbol "X' 
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RBVIIBW OF TH 
PROCESS AND OF EVALUATIONAL 

PROCEDURES FOR ESTABLISHMENT 

OR IMPROVEMENT OF A 

CAREER RESOURCE CENTER 
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SIX steps in the process. 

"a. en ^^^^^ , 

evaluation. ' 

"^SWenaMcf .ev,..,of .va,„.Uo„ st.t.^ios 
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Flow Chart of 

A Systematic ProcGSS for Estahl ish irig anrJ/or Improvinfj A Cnrefir 

Resource Center 



Step 1 



SteD 3 



Step 5 



Step 2 



Step 4 



Step 6 



2. Note that evaluation takG«^. place at each steo. See 
review of evaluation stratecjies on followinc] paries. 
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EVALUATION 



Evaluation strategies ensure a systematic, planned 
process which measures the effectiveness of programs. 
The resultant data provides feedback concernino the total 
effectiveness of a program. 

The majority of the data currently collected are 
M'ninljArAtiXl.jmqr^ dn provirie interest 

tinn descriptive inforaiation (e.g. staff assignments, 
number of staff, typo of materials available, client data) 
yet this information is only meaningful from a subjective 
vifiv/point. 

Objective evaluation provides nrogram information on 
outcome attainment and behavior changes which result from 
specific activities. Specific statements of expected 
outcomes of a program and behavioral chanoes are a 
prerequisite to planning activites and , to evaluating 
the effectiveness of the proriram. 



ObjzcX.ivp CvntiuUon 
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Ojjt£oma-Referenced Eval ua tiori 

This module provides sec|uential activites designed to 
assist participants in dovelopinc] a CRC based upon objectives 
The criteria establishod in proqram objectives provides a 
means of ovaluating nrograms on the basis of niinil 
attaininent or specified outccmies* 

(1) Concise statements of program objectives 

(2) Establishment of ac:ceptable levels of attainment 

(3) Solectinn or devel(»pment of matorials and 
procedures to achicive outcomes. 
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(4) Identification of methods or instruments for 
assessing outcome attainment, 

(5) Objective appraisal of outcome attainment, 

(6) Identification of process variables related to 
attainment of specific outcomes, (n^HareJPFl ) 

Criterion-referenced measures (CRM) are used to compare 

clients attainment of desired outcomes with an established 

performance level. Criterion levels (minimal acceptable 

levels of performance) are established for each set of 

outcomes, CRM is appropriate v^hen specific outcorTies have 

been identified and instruction or guidance has been 

provided to develop the outcomes, CRM measures the de(iree 

of client attainment. Information derived from such 

evaluation models allows for systematic planninrj^ program 

modification, and program verification. 

Fo jma tjye^ jnd^ S umiTiat lve Eval uati on 

The development stages of a program determines the 
evaluation emphasis and. whether fomatlve or suirmative 
evaluation will be utilized. Formative evaluation is a 
process of evaluating developing programs. Emphasis is on 
the degree to which program objectives are achieved by 
clients. You will recall that in develoning objectives 
for each CRC component^ that program objectives v/ere also 
developed. The prime purpose of formative data collection 
is the identification of pTngram^^sJrengjth^jr^^^ 
This is done hy reviewing tfie program objectives. Analysis 
of the results of fonnative evaluation should include the 
consideration of situational variables (e,g, physical 
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setting). These outside Vdriohln<; mi^y havu ..i drtinatic 
impact on the effectiynnMs nf thfl nrocjrani, -Urn key pnint 
for you to rfimeiiilier is that forinatiye evalufltion is 
<lirt;ctec] toward pro£raii inipromiifiitt. 

Sumiiiativfi civnluation, on the other hand, is userl to 
cvaluatD full)^ develojTcd jn^gr^^^ Fvaluation techniques 
are utilized which provido fin estirnflte of oyeraJl proqram 
-ffoctivonoss. This prpcedure is used to evaluato individual] 
nroqrams or to compare two or more oxistinq proqrams. 
Suniiihjtivu evaluation prnvides infcmiiation ahqu^ cT^ifints . 
Thus, the data may bo utilized for client evaluation as well 
as praciram evaluation. In addition, summative evaluation 
is directed toward post-developmsntal evaluation and provides 

descriotlve proqram-rol ated statements that allow for 

cOi'iifian'son and deci s inn-iiiakinq. 

This brief discussion was desiqnpd to serve as an 

overview of evaluation. Some resources for those desiring 

a more complete review of evaluation procedures and 

techniques are in tne bibliography. 



^tUWin.tAK'i' 

{'vdi'tint^ 
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7* Allocatci the space for a Career Center. 

8, Decoratf! the center to achieve a non-Institutional loot. 

9. Establish an Inventory of printed sources of career anci 
educational information. 

10. Hire a paraprofessional to coordinate the day to day 
activities of a Career Center* 

IK Before officially opening the center^ have an orientatior 
for the faculty. 

12* Advertise the Career Center in the P*T,A. Newsletters nnd 
in the local newspaper. 

How to Operate and Main tain a Career Center . 

Once a center is opens its success depends on the efforts iind 

enthusiasm of the Career Center staff * and the atmosphere they are 

able to create in the center itself. In addition to these intaMgibleSs 

the numbers and kinds of programs that are coordinated by the Career 

Center are directly related to the size and qualifications of the staff* 

Beyond these basic considerations^ discussed in detail in Chaptrirs II 

and 111 of the reports several genQralizations can be made concerning 

the effective operation of a Career Center* 

1 , If it has not yet been done, writing bbjectives for the Career 
Center is the first order of business. 

2* Take advantage of the resources of the school and the community. 

3. View a Career Center as a process of inter-connecting , mutually 
supporting activities, v;ith several points of entry. 

4. Continue to develop support within the facultys counseling 
staff and administration, 

5* Act as a service to the faculty, 

6, A minimum amount of career-guidance for each student should 
be built into the Career Center program. 

7, Maximize the effectiveness of career guidance services 
offered through the Career Center. 
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a. lnterc*Fit Surveys 

h. Speakers Progrnms and Fic^M Trips 

c. Work Experience 

ii. Files in the Career Center should be kept ■■for" and not 
just "on" students* 

9, Career Center personnel should understand ttiat career 
exploration does not necessarily lead to earner plannlnn. 

10. Establish a hudqet specifically for the operation of the 
Career Center. 



Hov/ to Ij[!Pj;we_a Caj^ee^ 

To improve a Career Center, it is esspntial to obtain an 
evaluation on each aspect of a center's operation and to base 
arguments for further support on demonstrated past parfomiance. In the 
discussion about evaluation, several different tynes of instruments 
were examined. The Career Center can use the information from 
these instruments plus feedback from other sources to help improvp 
the nrograms and activities provided by the Career Center. The 
emphasis should be to examine programs and services offered and 
make decisions Ivined upon data. 

1. Establish priorities for each of ttie nronrams or activities 
provided by the Career Center. 

2. Tentatively estatjlish a one-year program, a two-year program, 
and a three-year program for the Career Center Ijased upon 
established priorities and reasonahle projections. 

3. While the tentative procjrams are being laid out, discuss the 
programs vnth faculty members to see hov/ they v/ant to use 
the Career Center* 

4. licet v/ith the counseling staff and obtain direct fnndhack 
from them to ensure th^l: litnir idr?as are incnfpnrntnd intn 
Career Center activities. 

5. Dbtain feedback infnnnatlon on tlio pronrams and servicnr^ 
offered. 

is 

I), In Chapter VIII, ways in which Career Centers are makinn an 
Impact on students v;ere discussed, 
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1. Compare the Career Center priorities with the Infornation from 
faculty and counselors and student input. 

8, Examining priorities in relation to feedback is ess«ntiai 
and much easier than 1t may seem. 

9, Identify students who have not rnade any post-high school 
plans and seek to provide assistance to those studeits. 

A Career Center in another district contacts all sen1or5 who 

did not apply to college or who did not ask for their transcripts* 

Additionally, the Career Center should not automatically exclude 

students who say they are going to Community College from this group. 

Many students indicate they are going to college simply because they 

have not made any concrete plans about the future. Counselors 

at the Community College level mentioned that many students come to 

Community Colleges because they do not know what else to do and 

a significant number of these students droo out before too long. 
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This Staff development booklet is part of a series of career guidance 
: . /book tats developed by a four state consortiuni coordinated by the American 
Institutes for Research. Topics for staff development were determinad by 
the results of a Career Guidance Staff Development Needs Survey administered 
'tn.the four states. Each booklet will be field tested and revised. The 
total series is as Follows: 

CALIFORNIA 

Helping Elementary Students Understand Themselves - George Hurlburt, Jr. 
Helping Elementary Students Plan for the Future - Diane McCurdy 
Evaluating the Cost Effectiveness of Programs for Improving IntsrpersDnal 

Skills = Milt Wilson 
Developing Facility Maintenance Competencies for Career ResQurce Center 

Technicians Clarence Johnson 
Oeveloping People Relationship Competencies for Career Resource Center 

Technicians - Jill Paddick and Dale Dobson 
Establishing a Career Resource Center - Robert A. Woods Niel Rogers j 

Cella Clinge 

MARYLAND 

Building Career Information-Seeking Behaviors - Richard H. Byrne 
Providing Life/Career Planning for Women and Girls - Janice M. Birk 
Utilizing Strategies for Adult Guidance - Zandy Leibowitz and Nancy Schlossberg 
Designing Programs for Adult Guidance - Zandy Leibowitz and Nancy Schlossberg 

" MtCHIGAN 

Using Change Agent Skills to Manage Career Guidance Program Development-' 
Juliet V. Miller 

Using Chanqe Agent Skills to Manage Career Guidance Program Implementation = 
Jul let V. Mil ler 

Eliminating Stereotypes of Ethnic Minorities Through Career Guidance - 
Lois P. Brooks 

Daveloping Communication Skills and Program Strategies in Career Guidance 
for Ethnic Minorities - Lois P. Brooks 
' Imaging Futuristic Career Guidance Goals - Juliet V. Miller, Garry R. Walz 5 
~- ■■ and Libby Benjamin . . .. 

Imaging Futuristic Career Guidance Programs - Juliet Mlllerj Garry R. Walz, 
end Libby Benjamin 

Rldnning Pre-Employment Programs - Joyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding 
Conducting Job Development Programs - Joyce Fielding and Marvin^ Fieldi ng 
Conducting Job Placement Programs - Joyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding 
Conducting Follow-Up and Follow-Through Programs - Joyce and Marvin Fielding 
Daveloping Effective Public Relations - Norman C. Gysbers 

American institutes for research 

Providing Career Guidance for Young Women - Pamela G, Colby 
Providing Guidance Services for Students With Physical Disabilities - 

Susan L. McBain 
Developing and Conducting In-Service Programs - Al Stiller 
Helping Students Explore Work and Leisure Options - Pamela G. Colby 
Helping Students Develop Caroer Decision Making Skills - Ellen A, Stewart 
pT^o^iriing Guidance Services for the Elderly - Ellen A. Stewart 
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